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A student at work in the metalworking shop of the School for American Craftsmen at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. A veteran of the Southwestern Pacific war front, this man is now learning a peacetime skill which will 
support him and his family. 








The Editor Speahs 


THE PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 


Go EISENHOWER said in a recent speech, 
there are two problems before us—Peace 
and Jobs. We should like to add a third—Spir- 
jtual Rebirth, but that is another story. In a 
way the two problems of peace and jobs are 
closely inter-related. World economic stability, 
brought about by work for all, with consequent 
prosperity, is one of the foundation stones of 
world peace. 

If this is so, society must be geared towards 
finding employment for all. It is the duty of us 
all to place constant emphasis on this aspect 
of an undertaking. Recognizing this basic need, 
the School for American Craftsmen is bending 
every effort to graduate students able to support 
themselves. For this reason participation in ac- 
tual production plays so important a part in the 
curriculum of the School. Learning by doing is 
of peculiar value to all students. Training in 
production is as important for the craftsman 
who may ultimately exercise his craft as a lei- 
sure-time avocation as for the one who contem- 
plates earning his living by his skills, for it 
induces the professional outlook. 


Such an outlook is an essential part of an 
artist’s equipment, through whatever medium 
his creative impulses are expressed. By profes- 
sional, many things are meant but these may be 
summed up as a sense of responsibility towards 
the ultimate consumer. Whatever the purpose 
in the practise of an art, the artist will never 
find complete satisfaction until his work is done 
on a professional basis. In craftsmanship, as ir 
the other arts such an attitude demands exact- 
ing care in workmanship, attention to detail, the 
careful choice of materials, the setting of a cor- 
rect price, as well as good design and technique. 
All the essentials, in other words, of a good 
product are wrapped up in the ethics inherent 
in a professional attitude. 

A professional attitude maintains high stand- 
ards, brings pride of workmanship, and happi- 
ness in creation. The question of money is not 
involved. One can be a professional in heart and 
soul, with no penny changing hands; though it 


is doubtful if many pennies will change hands 


unless the professional attitude exists. We advo- 
cate it highly. 


ls A 40% Mark-Up Too Low? 


The following comment was received last 
month from Mr. Henry Parkhurst. 


“Do you feel argumentative today? Be- 
cause from the business standpoint I dis- 
agree with your mark-up policy. Many, 
many craftsmen through inexperience will 
take your figures as normal. Furthermore 
they will not appreciate the marvelous op- 
portunity you are giving them. Don’t you 
subscribe to the theory that we appreciate 
most that which we pay for? You use a 
40 5 margin.” 

“When the craftsman goes into the 
strange big bad buyer’s office he will take 
40% and wonder why his reception is luke- 
warm. Seldom does the buyer ask for more, 
but he will give the merchandising push 
and attention to the 50% articles. And you 
talk of wholesale at a 10 to 20% sliding 
scale! My smile is not one of ridicule. Hon- 
estly, the wholesaler needs and gets 30%. 

“You are in the position of launching 
many craftsmen on a more or less commer- 
cial career. Even though you return larger 
dividends why shouldn’t it be sound to start 
them on a realistic program of discount?” 


Our 40% is on consigned merchandise only. 


On owned merchandise we maintain a 50% 
mark-up. Both are off of retail. So that actually, 
perhaps we are not as unrealistic as Mr. Park- 
hurst seems to think. We publish this letter 
however as there has been a distinct feeling on 
the part of many that our mark-up was too 
high. This has been especially true of crafts- 
men from the rural areas, who are used to a 
mark-up of as low as 20%. We have always 
maintained of course, that there could well be 
a differential of 10% between mark-ups in rural 
and in metropolitan areas. Rural craftsmen 
must recognize this, and if they wish wider dis- 
tribution must expect the further discount. 


There is no question that one of the great 
stumbling blocks to the success of craftsman- 
ship in this country has been the maladjust- 
men of the average craftsmen to ordinary busi- 
ness practices. We believe much of the fault for 
this can be laid at the door of the leaders in 
the craft field. They themselves have not 
thought the problem through sufficiently. Their 
leadership has been at variance with each other 
and with sound business methods. 

We may be unfair in such statements. Under 
any circumstances we hope the general subject 
of mark-ups will be of such interest that we 
shall receive more comments from our readers. 
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Halgarten Hall housing office, metal and weaving shops. 





Interior of Woodworking Shop. 


THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISION, HANOVER, N. H. 


BX OF ALL endeavor there must be a motivating 
power if the endeavor is to be successful. The 
motivation back of the curriculum of the School for 
American Craftsmen is to establish principles in the 
teaching of the hand arts which will not only develop 
a fine and original product, but methods of work 
which will lead to gainful employment through 
craftsmanship. 

If the hand arts of this country are ever to estab- 
lish themselves on a permanent basis, those who prac- 
tice them must be able to earn a living. True, there 
will always be certain people who will practice the 
hand arts for pleasure or for a supplementary income. 
More power to them. But they too will profit by 
training which is geared to a livelihood in principle. 
No one can play the piano without first learning to 
play the scales and five finger exercises. Much which 
we teach at the School falls into the category of such 
exercises. In no way does this mean that we shall 
lose sight for an instant of the need for high artistic 
expression and quality. This will go hand in hand 
with the more practical aspect of our teaching. 

This teaching has as its aim developing in the 
student a knowledge of the meaning of a “good prod- 
uct.” What attributes must a “good product” have? 
It must have first and foremost of all, beauty of 
design and be well executed technically. Beyond that 
it must be functional and meet a real need of use or 
decoration. It must be part of a “line” and so usable 
with other products. It must meet fashion trends. It 
must be correct in price. There is, and in our opinion 
always will be, a market for a “good product,” no 
matter what may come in the way of competition 
from abroad when the war and reconstruction days 
are over. How does the School go about teaching the 
attributes of a “good product?” A brief description of 
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School activities will make the answer to this ques- 
tion self evident. 


The idea back of all teaching is that of the teacher- 
foreman student-apprentice relationship. A modern- 
ized revival of the apprentice system which worked 
so well in the past. To make this effective the faculty 
are chosen not only because of their skills as crafts- 
men and teachers, but because they know production 
and have worked in shops of their own. The mornings 
in the School are given over to theory, the learning 
of techniques, the use of tools, and to acquiring an 
understanding of design. For this latter purpose two 
mornings a week are given to the students to use as 
they wish either for study in one of the other depart- 
ments, or in the studio using the fine arts equipment 
at their disposal. Such art work is guided by the 
faculty art director, but no attempt is made to make 
trained artists of the students. 


The afternoons are given over to production. The 
steps in production are as follows. First designs are 
submitted for faculty and student discussion from 
any of three sources; outside sources, faculty sources, 
or student sources. Designs are discussed for their 
artistic merits, their functional uses, their adapt- 
ability to hand made processes. When chosen, a de- 
sign is put into work; careful records of time speat, 
and material and work processes used are kept 80 
as to determine the cost price. The finished prod- 
uct is then again judged by faculty and students, 
sent to a jury for comments, and then shown to out- 
side buyers. If the product is found satisfactory and 
orders are received on the sample, it is put into pro- 
duction. If price or some other factor seems to keep 
the object from having a sales value, it is returned to 
the School for further experimentation. Thus, no time 
or material is wasted on products that will not sell. 




















Above, Alden Wood of the Metal Shop Faculty, demonstrates the need of knowledge in the use of tools. 
Below, Linn Phelan of the Ceramics Faculty emphasizes the control and use of materials. 





The equipment in every department of the School 
is new and modern. Many of the tools power driven. 
Many simplify processes which, when done by hand 
take many hours. This is in line with the School and 
Council's definition of a Craftsman as one who can, 
according to the level of his skills, do every process 
in the construction of an article. The use of hand or 
power tools to help him in his task is legitimate so 
long as he subordinates these tools to his creative 
use. Let us elaborate this point for a mniute. Would 
it not seem foolish for instance, to take the time to 
mix by hand, clay from the neighboring brook, when 
a hammermill will mix five hundred pounds in an 
hour? The School therefore teaches efficiency in the 
use of tools, work processes which will adapt the 
“assembly line” methods to hand production, and 
record keeping which assures sound business methods. 
The School makes no apology for such teaching as it 
is convinced that only through such knowledge can 
the modern, up to date craftsman succeed. Only 
through such knowledge can manual industry be 
successful, and what might be termed “bread and 





butter” orders be secured. These are legitimate and 
a necessary adjunct to all but a very few craftsmen. 
Such multiple work, well planned and executed, wil] 
bring in a cash return which can be controlled at 
will, and will free a craftsman for creative work of an 
individual character. In the process of experimenting 
to find an object which will be susceptible of repeated 
orders, individual pieces of great merit may often be 
developed. 

At present the four basic crafts are taught: Cera- 
mics, woodworking, metal working and weaving 
Woodblocking and silkscreening instruction will be 
added shortly, and when there is a need and supplies 
are easier to obtain, leather work will also be taught. 

There is one faculty member in every department 
for very fifteen to twenty students, and the faculty 
will be increased as the need arises. Under present 
facilities from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five students can be accommodated, but it is 
hoped that these facilities be increased in the near 
future. A forty hour work week is maintained and the 
School operates for eleven months. 





A student learns exactitude and care in the finishing of a wooden tray. 
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Ernest Brace (left) of the woodworking faculty and a pupil, work together as foreman-teaacher anJ appren- 
tice-workman in assembling a wooden tray. 





in the year. The Woodworking Shop is on the top 
floor of Bissel Hall and the Ceramics Shop n thie 
basement. The office, Weaving and Metal Shops are 
in Hallgarten Hall. In addition there are club rooms, 
which include limited eating facilities and some 
rooms, and studios, in a separate building within 
easy reach of both the other buildings. Students live 
ni rooms in the town. 

The training schedule covers every aspect of tech- 
nical skills, use of tools, workshop practises and 
safety, basic design knowledge and understanding. 
simple drafting, blueprint making and reading, know!l- 
edge of materials and their uses, record keeping and 
merchandizing 

Special summer courses for already trained crafts- 
men will be announced after January rst. 

There is the closest correlation between the work 
of the different departments. In addition the Faculty 
and Students join together in a cooperative produc- 
tion group, known as The Hanover Craftsmen. The 





A suggestive photograph showing the various stages 
in production of a cup, from the round ball of clay to 
the finished piece. 





Finished hors d'oevres tray in wood and ceramics, 
showing the cooperation in production of the different 
departments. 





work produced by this group is considered an essen- 
tial part of the student’s training, for it gvies him 
understanding in a direct and personal manner, of 
cooperative workshop practises, of business methods 
and of marketing. During the afternoon hours when 
he works as a member of The Hanaover Craftsmen 
he earns while he learns. The School and Council 
are of the opinion highly trained craftsmen should 
be able to earn $1.00 an hour in production, and this 
is the basis used for labor costs in setting the cost 
price. Obviously a new student cannot qualify for 
such earning power. Therefore the student body is 
divided into four groups: Beginners who earn forty 
cents an hour while on production; Apprentices who 
earn sixty cents an hours; Craftsmen who eam 
eighty cents, and Master Craftsmen who earn one 
dollar. Students pass from one group into the next 
as a result of passing set examinations which can be 
taken whenever they are ready for them. The course 
is entirely flexible, based as it is on the students 
capacity, so that a student may enter at any time 
of the year. Tuition is forty dollars a month. 

The School is open to men and women, though it 
is at the present time pointed particularly to the re- 
turning veteran. Referrals are made to the School by 
the Veterans Administration which pays tuition and 
maintenance. The curriculum and the independent 
ruture the School offers make it ideally suited to 
many returning men who may be so disabled, either 
physically or nervously that they cannot cope with 
industry or return to their former occupations. The 
School will accept all ambulatory cases, able to care 
for themselves, but cannot teach the blind. 

Though, during the present emergency, the bulk of 
the student body may well be drawn from the Vet- 
eran group, nevertheless the training is pointed to the 
future and to regular civilian students, who, on gradu- 
ation from School, wish training along the vocational 
lines of craftsmanship. 

“I came to the School for American Craftsmen be- 
cause I figured I might better earn my living by do- 
ing something I liked than something I didn’t like.” 
So said one of our pupils, a Veteran working in the 
Woodworking shop. This we believe expresses the rea- 
son many men and women will turn to the hand arts 
for a living. They will do so realizing that there is 
not a great financial future involved, but rather a 
modest one. They will realize, however, that they will 
be working at something which they like and which 
will create for them a way of life which will bring 
happiness, as well as a comfortable living. 
modest on. They will know, however, that they will 

Training at the School for American Craftsmen 
will equip a person to earn a living as a producing 
craftsman, a member of a cooperative group, 4 
worker in industry needing fine skills, or as a teacher 
of crafts or a designer for the handmade object. For 
the individual craftsman or the cooperative group 
the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council is 
ready and glad to offer a continuing service of design 
advice and marketing if they so wish. Such a service 
will, it is felt, round out the work of the School and 
offer to potential and already trained craftsmen 4 


(Continued on Page 35) 




















Mrs. Marian Haille, giving a graphic 
demonstration of the steps necessary to 
complete a tile. 











The Navajo and His Blanket 


by HERBERT J. SPINDEN, Ph. D. 


Curator of American Indian Art and primitive cul- 
tures at the Brooklyn Museum 


W"* HAVE HEARD much of the “vanishing” red man 
and of the disappearance of the Indian tribes 
and their primitive culture, but as a matter of record, 
the Navajos of Arizona and New Mexico have reso- 
lutely refused to vanish. Today, there are perhaps 
50,000 Navajos, ten times as many as there were in 
the 16th century when their name first appears on a 
map of the southwest as Apaches de Navajo. 

There is something of a mystery about the origin 
of the word “Navajo.” It may derive from Navahuge 
which means “cultivated canyons” and which is ap- 
plied to the Navajo country by the Pueblo Indians 
who live around Santa Fe, New Mexico. The Navajo 
used to plant a little corn deep in the sand of the dry 
river channels on the chance that the spring freshets 
would water the plantings and give them a crop. 
Navajo corn will sprout when planted twenty inches 
deep. 

Though they planted corn in the arroyos, the 
Navajos unlike the Pueblo Indians, were nomads. 
Like the Apache, the Navajo came originally from 
the Far North, being related to the Athapascan 
nomads of the Yukon and the Mackenzie. It seems 
probable that they reached New Mexico and Arizona 
well before the coming of the Spaniards under Coro- 
nado. One of their original articles of clothing was 
the rabbitskin blanket which they brought from the 
North, and which they continued to use until they 
became sheep herders and weavers of woolen blankets. 

The blanket saved the Navajo: not only from the 
sharp climatic changes of the Southwest, but from the 
poverty and degredation which caused so many other 
Indian tribes to vanish. Today, the Navajos are the 
largest and most prosperous Indian tribe within the 
limits of the United States. The secret of their pros- 
perity is that they acquired sheep from the Spaniards 
and passed from the status of nomadic hunters to 
that of equally nomadic herders. The finely woven, 
brightly colored woolen blanket which is their great 
contribution to American art is also the symbol of an 
economic transformation accomplished within the 
space of two centuries. 

It may be that the Navajos acquired their first 
sheep as a result of the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 
which led to the abandonment of all the Spanish 
villages and missions in New Mexico and Arizona 
until the reconquest of that territory fourteen years 
later. 

Just when they learned to use the loom is not 
known. The earliest known references to Navajo 
weaving date from the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury. At that time their art attracted the attention of 
a great man cent from Spain to develop arts and 
industries in New Spain. This was José de Galvez, 
visitor from the Crown, who beginning about 1780 
encouraged the raising and manufacture of silk in 
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Mexico. The first definite mention of Navajo weay- 
ing is dated 1780 and is found in a letter to de Galvez 
from an assistant in New Mexico. 


This José de Galvez who was in his day a great 
student of all the handcrafts and a believer in what 
they can accomplish for people, was one of a famous 
family. A brother and a nephew were Viceroys of 
Mexico. Their name survives in the name of Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

Navajo weaving reached its artistic culmination 
approximately one hundred years ago. The common- 
est technique employed is true tapestry, the weft 
being built up piecemeal fashion on looms which re- 
semble ancient looms of the Pueblo Indians. Some 
influence in design also derives from Pueblo and 
Mexican weaving. The common black and blue 
stripes of Hopi blankets were accepted as a back- 
ground over which the Navajo weavers applied richly 
colored figures. 

The earliest Navajo blankets were robes, and in the 
making of these, hard-twisted yarn was woven 
tightly into a water-proof fabric. The richest robes 
were worn by the men and these commonly follow 
the formal style of the so-called “Chief’s Blanket.” 
Women’s dresses were woven on the Pueblo model— 
two rectangles sewn along the sides. These simple 
robes of black and red were belted at the waist 
and slit at the sides to allow freedom of movement 
as the woman tended her herds. Saddle blankets were 
woven, but the typical poncho of modern Mexico 
seems never to have been used by the Navajo. 

Among the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest it is 
the man who does the weaving. The Pueblo lover 
must weave a trousseau for his bride. Among the 
Navajo, the weaving is done by the women. The mar- 
velous and bold designs, the vivid colors and the 
strong fabric which make the Navajo blanket unique 
among all the examples of the weavers’ art are eVi- 
dence of superb craftsmanship. 

The Navajo women of today, who work at their 
looms making rugs and wall hangings, wear long, 
full skirts of velvet with a velvet blouse of a different 
color. The men gave up wearing blankets fully sev- 
enty years ago. I have never seen a photograph of a 
Navajo chief wearing his “Chief’s Blanket,” and in- 
deed, only one old-time picture of a Navajo man 
wearing a blanket of any description. The modern 
Navajo has a picturesque costume thanks to cloth 
fillets wound round their heads, silver and turquoise 
necklaces, velvet shirts, and belts ornamented with 
silver. The Navajo preference for velvet is because 
this fabric has the texture of buckskin from which 
shirts and leggings formerly were made. 

The sheep gave the Navajo food, clothing and 
wealth which could be converted into Mexican silvert 
coins. By hammering these coins the men soon 
learned to make jewelry for themselves and for the 


women. 
(Continued on Page 35) 
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outstanding examples of the Navajo weavers’ art. 








WORK HABITS 


Believing with Samuel Butler, that “an art can be 
learned only in the workshop of those who are earn- 
ing their bread by it,” we asked Mr. Laurits Eichner 
to talk about work habits. 


Mr. Eichner is an engineer who turned craftsman in 
metals and has obtained great distinction in his 
chosen field. Many of his silver and pewter pieces 
are in museums and choice collections. Mr. Eichner 
has temporarily abandoned his silversmithing to open 
and operate two small plants making fine precision 
instruments for government use. We know no crafts- 
man whose advice on how to work has such value, as 
Mr. Eichner. 


VERY writer on the subject has his definition of a 

craftsman, therefore I may be excused for pre- 
senting my own, which is: a craftsman is an individ- 
ual who has built up certain correct and superior 
work habits. 


We are not speaking of designer craftsmen; nor 
of specialists, as ceramists, metal workers, weavers. 
We are speaking of a// workmen, be they jewellers, 
needleworkers, wood carvers or plumbers, who take 
pride in workmanship and who use workmanlike 
methods. 


All that I have to say on this all important subject 
of work habits has been said many times, and by 
many writers. You will find the same advice in the 
earliest books written on the subject of crafts. There 
are modern rules for modern craftsmen where tech- 
niques are concerned, but as regards habits, it is all 
old stuff. You will say that you have heard and read 
all this many times before. And undoubtedly, you 
have. But have you taken it to heart? Have you 
recognized the value of the habits which the most 
reliable writers agree set the professiona) craftsman 
apart from the talented dabbler, the temperamental 
hobbyist? All this talk about work habits is a lot 
like religion, in as much as you must first believe in 
it, then practise it, for it to do you any good. 

You will become a craftsman or a boondoggler 
according to your capacity for developing these 
habits in yourself. 

The first word that comes to mind in classifying 
good work habits, is ORDER. 


This does not mean order, for order’s sake only. 
Order which is “nothing out of place” can be a very 
sterile and negative virtue. The craftsman’s shop is 
a busy place where much is going on, and where 
there frequently is work in various stages of com- 
pletion. Because of the false notions which have 
grown up around, and obscured the fine intrinsic 
meaning of the word “order,” I prefer to use another 
word which has the same meaning, but which carries 
strong implications of management and absence of 
waste. The word is Economy. Whether we are discus- 
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Which Distinguish the Professional Craftsman 
from the Hobbyist and the Gifted Amateur 


by LAURITS CHRISTIAN EICHNER 


sing tools, material or workmanship, economy is 
something to keep in mind. 


Economy in the use of material is rather obvious; 
yet how frequently it is overlooked. It should be a 
rule never to cut into a large piece of material if a 
smaller piece will do; never to cut into material with- 
out a layout; never to slash or snip beyond the mark 
that has been made. Material should be stored in an 
orderly way; a piece of material is of no use to you 
if you cannot find it when you want it; or if, when 
you find it, it has been carelessly cut into. 


The craftsman respects and values his materials; 
and this rule applies to those that are cheap as well 
as to those that are rare and costly. Once that respect 
becomes a habit, and an ingrained one, he does not 
have to stop and impress the need of economy on 
his mind every time he starts a new piece of work. 


It is simpler and infinitely more practical to form 
the habit of replacing lids on jars and stoppers in 
bottles immediately, than to have to take time off 
to do these things later on. No tool should be put 
away dirty, broken or bent. 


Economy in the use of tools is a large subject, if 
one is writing of specific crafts and techniques. Here 
and now we can only touch on some general rules 
which are equally applicable to all the crafts. 


Economy demands that a good tool shall not be 
used for an inferior purpose. You would not harness 
a race horse to a plough; no more should anyone need 
to be told not to straighten nails on a surface plate— 
though I have seen it done. There may be urgent 
need of a hammer to drive a nail; but this need does 
not make it less than wrong to take a planishing 
hammer for the purpose. There is no necessity which 
exonerates a workman for using steel scissors to cut 
wire. 


Of course, you say, everyone knows that. Perhaps, 
but these thnigs are done by many of those who 
know that they are wrong. The point I would make 
is that these workers have not cultivated the habits 
which make doing such things impossible. 


It is necessary to repeat again and again that a 
craftsman does not always reach for the newest file or 
for the cleanest rag. He has formed the excellent, 
economical habit of using not his best, but his poor- 
est tool, always provided the tool he selects is ade- 
quate for the job in hand. The need of the job directs 
his choce ofi a tool, and he makes his selection with 
nice economy. It is never the handiest tool or rag, 
for the reason that all are equally easy to reach. 


For example, I know that I can reach into 4a 
drawer beside me, and without looking, I can pull 
out a rag to do the job I want it for. I know that at 
the front of the drawer, nearest my hand, are soiled 
rags, and if a soiled rag will do the job, then that is 
the best rag for my purpose. Why soil a clean rag 
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needlessly? But if the job demands a clean rag, I 
have only to reach further into the same drawer to 
lay my hand on exactly what I need. 

That is economy of material, time and effort. 

While we are on the subject of tools, I would point 
out that frequently there is a loss in the quality of 
craftsmanship through accepting, without question 
or change, the tools that are easily available. One 
reason for the superiority of workmanship in the 
things made in the workshops of mediaeval crafts- 
men is that those men made their own tools to suit 
their hands. They had to do so. Consequently, a 
silversmith fashioned for himself hammers which 
fitted his hand, with handles not too long for his 
wrist—hammers which, because they suited him, he 
could use for hours without tiring. Why should not 
the modern craftsman make many of his tools to suit 
his individual need? I have a number of such tools 
which I have made at various times, and which 
serve me better than similar tools which are manu- 
factured for general use. This is not a criticism of 
the quality of tools made by reputable firms; it is 
merely an observation based on long experience, that 
everyone does better work and does it more easily 
with a tool which suits him. There are many crafts- 
men today working under a handicap, simply be- 
cause their tools are not right for them. 

Many time and labor saving devices are excellent 
and of value in the workshop, but not when they do 
inferior work. For example, it is old fashioned for me 
to keep a box of wood ashes on hand to use in pol- 
ishing my tools when a buffing wheel will do the work 
quicker. But the buffing wheel does not give the tool 
quite the same surface, hence I prefer wood ashes. 

Economy in workmanship means that the work is 
fully carried through at each stage. Nothing is left 
in the hope that imperfections wll disappear or be 
covered up by some operation to be performed later. 
Lines should be trued, nicks removed, seams fitted as 
one proceeds. To leave these things to be taken care 
of in the soldering or the final polishing, is to aban- 
don order for a childish belief in miracles, and the 
result will be amateurish. The beginner frequently 
tries to rationalize slovenliness of this type by tell- 
ing himself it must look like “handwork.” How far 
he is from realizing that no matter how hard he tries 
for perfection, the handmade quality will show itself 
and, unless he puts his best effort into his work from 
beginning to end, to the trained eye it will look like 
what it is—sloppy workmanship. 

The craftsman cannot be bound by tradition; but 
no more can he afford to let himself be carried away 
by arguments that something else “is just as good,” 
without finding out for hmiself whcih method gives 
the best result. His aim is perfection. 

It has become automatic with me to tidy my shop 
before I leave it at night. And I do this, no matter 
how late I work. I find it disturbing to go into a 
cluttered workshop in the morning and to have to 
start my day cleaning up from the work of the pre- 
vious day. It is stimulating to find my tools brightly 
clean, in their places and ready for the new use I have 
for them. Suppose this late cleaning up takes ten or 
fifteen minutes at the end of a long day? It is worth 


the effort for what it saves me next morning when 
I am fresh and eager to get at some new work. 

It is all important for the craftsman to cultivate 
the habit of study—study of the literature on his 
subject, and study through observation. The last in- 
cludes visits to museums, to the exhibitions of the 
work of other craftsmen and observation of nature. 
It is only in this way that one develops appreciation. 

By studying the earlier literature of crafts and 
the early pieces in the museums the student acquires 
aa deepened appreciation of what is fundamental 
to good craftsmanship and can begin to answer for 
himself some of those questions which so plague the 
modern workman, as to which techniques are per- 
missable under certain circumstances and which are 
merely a cheapening process to be avoided at all 
times. 

As an example of this kind of appreciation, let us 
take three silver beakers. They are alike in design 
and at a distance of three feet they look alike. Close 
observation reveals that one has been spun, is uni- 
formly thin and without that elusive thing we call 
quality. Beaker No. 2 is much more satisfactory. It 
has been hammered from a sheet of rolled metal. 
Beaker No. 3 was made from a forged casting as the 
old craftsmen made such things. It is heavy at the 
base and its weight varies with its shape. Take it in 
your hand and your sense of touch wil telli you im- 
mediately that this piece is immeasurably finer than 
the other beakers, which to the casual eye resemble it. 

While on the subject of exhibitions, I would express 
a longing that museums would make it possible for 
craftsmen to handle objects, as well as to view them 
through a glass case. Frequently, it is only through 
handling a thing that one realizes its beauty, and 
learns how that beauty has been achieved. 

Much might be written on how to read, and es- 
pecially on how to read handbooks. Used intelli- 
gently, with discrimination, these provide a rich ed- 
ucation. Read blindly, they frequently serve to 
perpetuate all that is wrong in design and technique. 

Systematic daily reading is a part of the crafts- 
man’s job. Cultivate the habit of keeping a book on 
your gubject beside your bed for that last ten min- 
utes before you fall asleep. Make it a point with 
yourself to read a book—any book—for whatever it 
has to teach you. If it can give me two or three points, 
then that book has paid me for reading it. 

It is extraordinary to me how many workmen do 
not read on the subject of their craft. I have some- 
times asked: “Did you ever read such and such a 
book?” and have been told: “I’ve seen it. But there’s 
nothing in it for me.” All I can reply to this point of 
view is that if that is your attitude, then you will get 
nothing out of that book, nor out of these observa- 
tions of mine. 

Now and then one comes on a book with a real 
message for you. Then you have struck oil. Such a 
book for me is “Silverwork and Jewellry, a Handbook 
for Students and Workers in Metal,” by H. Wilson, 
which was published in England nearly thirty-five 
years ago. I have dipped into that book hundreds of 
times, and have always found something worth while. 

(Continued on Page 35) 








“L FIND MY LINE” 


by CLINTON HOADLEY 


This amusing article with accompanying sketches 
comes from a versatile friend who lives in rural New 
York. We are happy to present it to you as it shows 
a fresh approach. 


pate into cerebral cogitation by the article in 
the May issue of Crart Horizons, “What Shall | 
Make,” I have emerged with a pattern of approach 
which I believe I shall find helpful. 


First I cast my eyes around my own home, a 
modest one which has seen much use and would not 
suffer by being refurbished. “Well,” said I, “I'll start 
with the living room.” It’s center of attraction is the 
fireplace, wide and deep, faced with brick and with 
plain boards on each side and a wide thick board 
mantel-shelf to match the panelling of the room. The 
mantel was covered with nicknacks—an accumula- 
tion of years. I swept them all off into a box and 
shoved it into the closet. Then I sat, hunched in a 
deep chair, and thought, Crart Horizons on my lap. 
Gradually ideas emerged. I developed my own “line” 
for my own mantel. Though I do a bit of woodwork- 
ing and a little forging, ceramics, weaving, and paint- 
ing are a blank book to me. I can’t even draw satis- 
factorily, so a friend helped with sketches. 


Fiy® 


First, I planned my andirons to look like these pic- 
tures here—nice and homey, and reminding me of my 
summer sunflowers. The tops in brass, the rest in 
iron, of course. 


Why shouldn’t the tongs and shovel and poker be 
different, decorative and useful, all in one? Any why 
not make them fit in with the andirons? Now my 
“line” begins. I'll have, not copies of antiques, but 
something fresh and modern. I'll have a special rack 
to hold them, as is shown in the drawing. 


Then the fire screen. That is indeed a problem, 
something to think about and mull over. Out goes 
my hand to a box in which I’ve kept photographs of 
all kinds and descriptions of things that appealed to 
me. In it I find two fire screens I like. 


Next the wood box, and here latent housekeeping 
instincts crop up. I'll have compartments for dif- 
ferent sizes of wood—kindling, medium, and heavy. 
and a special little place for that boon to the fire 
builder, the compressed fire-lighter. In the same 
box of photographs I found pictures of an old stool 
that has a modern air and which someone had re- 
covered with a modern piece of needle-point with 
a rabbit motif. I grind my teeth with rage as I think 
of my cabbage, but I say, “All right, you'll do.” 
And there’s another item in my “line.” 

















Figure A. shows an andiron whose copper or brass flower, well smoked will make a contrast with its iron base. 
Fig. B. is a side view of the same andiron. Note the sloping bar which will roll the logs back and not out into 
the fireplace. 

Fig. C. shows a hinged iron bar, capped with the same sunflower as the andirons, which hold the fire tools in 

place. Their dirty ends stay put in a shallow pan, also screwed into the wood. 
Fig. D. shows a novel muffin stand, a shelf which hinges on the andiron and can be kept over the flame, or 
brought forward at will. 


Fig. E. is a top view of the stand, showing frame, rim and nesh top. 
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This lovely hooked rug from America House carries 

out the idea of the flowers found in the andirons. Its 

warm brown and gold tones add a wonderful touch to 
the hearth. 


Now for my rug. I remember a lovely hooked one 
I had seen at America House in deep yellow and 
brown which would be stunning with my andirons. 
“T’ll write for it at once,” I decide. 


Then I jump right up for I’ve had an idea. Instead 
of a muffin stand I’m going to make a perforated tray 
which will swing on the andirons and which can be 
given more or less heat just by a gentle touch of the 
poker. That’s an idea I really like. See Figures D 
and E. 


I'd like a mirror, too, over the mantel, painted a 
deep red. And a pewter cock, and a clock, and a low 
vase in the center full of flowers to reflect the summer 


glory. 


Perhaps by autumn I’ll have my fireplace “line” 
all finished and be able to start in on the rest of my 
house. But I couldn’t wait to pass my method of 
approach on to the other readers of CraFt Horizons. 
Perhaps they, too, will pass on their ideas to the rest 
of us. 





Wooden stool, with gros point cover which adds a gay 
note and offers a convenient back warming vantage 
point, 





























Top view of woodbox showing 
compartments. 

















Woodbox, divided into compartments for lighters 
and different size woods—bound with broad wide 


bands of brass and with rounded edges. 








The Use of Handles in Design 


“Beauty consists in the proportionate distribution of parts” and the truth of this observa- 
tion of an ancient Greek scholar is borne out by these pieces of antique Greek pottery, part 
of the famous collection in the Metropolitan Musem in New York. 

Note how boldly the Athenian potters used the handles to add character and movement 
to their designs. The photographs and the descriptive text are taken from Shapes and Names R 
of Athenian Vases, by Gisela M. A. Richter and Marjorie J. Milne, published by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Aethenian vases are not only finely 
proportioned, they are also well 
adapted for their various uses. Tall 
water jars with broad bowls and 
fairly narrow necks are well designed 
for being carried from the fountain 
without spilling the contents. The 
handles form an especially interesting 
study. Their shapes, their sizes, their 
positions on the vase are nicely cal- 
culated for convenient holding or 
lifting. They seem to grow out of the 
body like the branches of a tree. 








CRAFTSMEN’S FORUM 


338 Park Terrace 
Hartford, Conn. 
April 19, 1945 

Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 

485 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mrs. Webb: 


Through an artist associate, the February number of 
Crart Horizons and Alice and Prescott Duncan’s letter in 
The Craftsmen’s Forum came to my attention. Who I am 
is not important but possibly my experience is—particu- 
larly as background to this letter. 

I'm a doddering old man of 48 who has had a world of 
merchandising, sales promotional and sales management 
experience. Please pardon me if I say that these “stodgy” 
occupations, too, are arts. A couple of years ago, as a di- 
version, I tried to help an artist sell his product. In hopes 
my experience may be useful, I am passing along to you 
some of the things I have learned. 

The foremost trouble with artists is—they have no con- 
ception of nor will they take a realistic attitude toward 
the cost of distribution. Business figures an article at re- 
tail will bring from three to four times the cost at the 
factory door. Is the artist in a realm apart or funda- 
mentally is he a one-man factory? If he wishes to work 
in the rarefied upper reaches of inspiration and art that’s 
wonderful—But have him also remember that “ham ’n 
eggs” don’t reach that high. 

The Duncans speak about prices higher than the cabin 
in the sky. There’s the rub, and here is what I have 
found. Take an artist or craftsman who has something— 
(I'm nearly to the point where you can take him, I don’t 
want him)—and here is the composite picture. You talk 
to him about the costs of distribution, and being hungry 
for sales he will agree that he doesn’t care about that— 
all he wants is “his.” So you spend time working out the 
approaches, going to buyers and surveying the field. 
Originality, time and business experience enter here but 
that doesn’t count—you're only “i business”; just a para- 
site, you might say. Then you get a trial order and some 
goods are delivered. Now starts the “slow burn!” 

“Your artist, we will say, has received three dollars and 
a half for his piece. He walks into a store and sees it at 
ten. Immediately he forgets his three fifty and all he can 
see is the six fifty. Maybe he finds that the retailer paid 
five for it, so he thinks that he might as well be smart and 
sell direct. That is OK but by the time he has done all 
of the things represented by the one fifty between his take 
and the price paid by the retailer he could have pro- 
cured nine dollars worth of merchandise. So, why not sell 
at retail. Then his troubles really start, even if he does 
get the whole ten. But does he? You know the answer 
so why go on?” 

If the artist is going to be successful he must and I 
really mean MUST—set the fair price which he is to re- 
ceive, and from that time on keep his eyes and mind on 
that price. Psychologically difficult perhaps, but that is 
a first. 

Then we come to production. Strange as it may seem 
stores want production when an article has proven itself. 
Of course, producing something over and over while the 
sales are running their course is boresome. But so is pay- 
ing rent. So the second question the artist must honestly 
answer is—How many and how soon will I produce this? 
And that answer must be “on the button.” 

Then—what to produce? The Duncans speak of parting 
with cold cash for products. Why cold? My experience 
has been that people have a warm affection for cash 
and that torridness must be overcome by a greater de- 
sire for the product. But does the average artist feel that 
way? Not by a jugfull! 


“The buyer must like what I do—I’m not going to 
prostitute my art.” Rats! Here was an artist who pro- 
duced adorable little landscapes. She could make better 
than a hundred dollars a week putting them on little 
stetchers I had made for them. But she liked to put them 
on clam shells better. I’m not fooling—clam shells. So 
clam shells it was and as far as I know she still has her 
precious independence—and her clam shells. 

You are in the position of launching many craftsmen 
on a more or less commercial career. Even though you 
return larger dividends why wouldn’t it be sound to start 
them on a realistic program of discounts? 

Sincerely, 
Henry Parkhurst 


Again the Fly Shuttle 
Attacked 


To the Editor, Crarr Horizons: 


Having read, marked, learned and inwardly digested 
Mr. Heartz’s article in the February issue of Crart 
Horizons I wonder if I may present a brief for the other 
school of thought? 

First, I wish it to be clearly understood that we do not 
wish to compete with, or eliminate entirely filyshuttle 
weaving; but we feel that it should be described as such, 
and not designated as handweaving. Such an authority as 
Luther Hooper says: “Handweaving is produced only 
when the shuttle is thrown and caught by hand.” 

That a fly shuttle weaver can accomplish far more in a 
given time, I freely grant, but there is a difference in the 
resulting article. When the shuttle is thrown by hand the 
weft lies softly in the shed and is pushed into place by 
the beater. With a fiyshuttle it is impossible to eliminate 
a certain tension and strain on the weft. This might not 
be serious did the resulting fabric not tend to crush. 

There is room for both handweaving and fiyshuttle 
weaving, but it is not fair to either, to class them together. 

I have met Mr. Heartz before on the pages of The 
Weaver and was most interested to hear from him again— 
even if our opinions differ. After all it is only by dis- 
cussion that we get anywhere, 

Yours truly, 
W. Coulter 
Victoria, Canada 


In Defense of the Hand-thrown Shuttle 
Editor, Crarrt Horizons: 

When anyone begins to sentimentalize about the super- 
iority of “handwoven” cloth over that made with a fly- 
shuttle loom, I have been quick to point out that as far 
as the finished piece of cloth is concerned there is abso- 
lutely no difference whether the weft thread in the shuttle 
has been carried through by a push of the hand or a trip 
of the hammer. Yet after reading Mr. Robert Heartz’s 
article in defense of the fly-shuttle loom, I feel compelled 
to defend the hand-thrown shuttle. 

First, I cannot see that Mr. Heartz’s article deals with 
hand-weaving at all. He cites instances of weaving in Ire- 
land, Scotland and France, done on fiy-shuttle looms, 
sometimes equipped with Jacquard and automatic take- 
up mechanisms. This is commercial weaving, pure and 
simple. The only reason that power looms are not used 
is because power and power machinery are more costly 
than man-power in those countries. The original design 
is made by hand, of course, as is the original design for 
most commercial products. But the end product is the 
result of mechanical mass-production. 

What difference does it make? To the cloth not much, 
except that it is bound to lose much of its “personality.” 
But to the weaver it makes a (Continued on Page 34) 
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A Department devoted to the basic crafts: 
Ceramics, Metalwork, Weaving, and Woodworking 





This amusing and richly colored Majolica jardinere is the work of a Mexican 
potter who lived in the first half of the eighteenth century. 











The Ceramist 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, MRS. R. RANDALL 


Cleveland Ceramics 


HAT “ART” is not confined to painting and sculp- 

ture is again unmistakably demonstrated in the 
exhibits selected by the jury and shown at the annual 
exhibition of Cleveland artists at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. The Hand Arts division in this May 
show contained an unusually large proportion of 
ceramics, both pottery and ceramic sculpture. 

It is interesting to note in this cross section of 
Cleveland potters the marked family resemblance, 
due undoubtedly to the taste of the jurors as well as 
to adherence to the rules of good potting. Form in 
three dimensions seemed to be the predominating in- 
terest and rightfully so, with decoration through line 
and glaze decidedly subordinate and complemental to 
the shape. 

The potters this year seemed especially interested 
in texture derived by color and value combinations, 
with only a few using irregularity of surface in the 
clay body. Speckles, crackles and color variations 
appeared in wide variety: some were produced by 
oxides, some with rutile and an increasing number 
used the separation glazes first popularized in Cleve- 
land by Viktor Schreckengost. In most cases the 
colors were subdued and closely related to the colo: 
of the clay body used. 

One group of bowls by Alice A. Ayars was dis- 
tinguished by the use of blind painting with soluble 
salts to produce subtle rainbow effects. A gracefully 
modeled pitcher by Carol Hagaman Miller showed 
a sgraffito design through tan glaze to the red-brown 
clay body. On a large plate by Mrs. A. R. Dyer a 
red separation glaze suggested a luscious strawberry 
—one of the few brilliant colors used. 

Myron Davidson's prize winning group of three 
pieces illustrated here is varied in decoration and 
subdued in color. His plate design of giraffe heads 
based on an “S” curve is an unusually successful 
example of pattern controlled by basic shape. The 
black outlines and smudged areas on a deep ivory 
clay are waxed as a finish to preserve the clay color 
and texture, as a transparent glaze would not have 
done. His other plate combines a fortunate speckle 
and crackle in a pleasing form. 

A special award in ceramic sculpture was given to 
Thelma Frasier Winter for her group of charming 
garden pool figures. Three graceful, cheerful nymphs 
(bisque bodies glazed features, flowers and hair) ac- 
companied by mischievous baby mermen would 
make weed pulling in their neighborhood a pleasure. 

Betty Boyer received first prize in ceramic sculp- 
ture for her amusing compositions of old fashioned 
figures in a modern manner. To a ceramist her group, 
“Prepared for School,” seems more consistent, the 





color decoration more suited to the type of clay and 
modeling beneath than the prize winning dainties 
which call for very fine porcelain. The lady with 
children, “Noon Hour,” is skillfully managed as an 
interesting sculptural design. 

The usual array of small animals should not be 
passed over lightly as they have a well deserved 
place as morale builders, cheering and amusing, with 
good sculptural qualities often overlooked on account 
of their size. Chunky green elephants with person- 
ality, dashing blue ponies and a sly and cunning red 
fox act as periods to the more profound statements 
of elegance through simplicity set forth by most of 
the pottery in this show. On the whole this is an ex- 
hibition of ceramics worthy to be called “museum 
pieces.” 


From Dallas, Texas, comes the hint that skim milk 
is an excellent liquid to use in preparing underglaze 
color for painting. It acts as a casein glue to fasten 
the color to the ware and eliminate smudging. 


From The New York Society of Ceramic Arts, 
comes word that the Society will hold its 54th An- 
nual Exhibition at the Argent Gallery, New York, 
November 12 to December 1, 1945. Media: pottery, 
ceramic sculpture, ceramic tiles and murals, and 
enamels. The Exhibition is open to members of the 
Society, but will be of distinct interest to all ceramists. 


Rollicking in color and imbued with youthful sauciness, 
is this Ceramic Sculpture. Prepared for School by 


Betty Boyer. 
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Bowls in rainbow colors, by Alice A. Ayres. Three pieces of sculpture by Myron Davidson. 





The Weaver 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 


Assistant Professor of Design 
University of California, Berkeley 


Some Uses of Wrapped Weave 


tz CONTEMPORARY weaver depends largely for his 
repertoire of techniques upon the early textile 








Drapery material of white cotton in wrapped weave 
by Anna Nakahara. 
Peruvian bag of Inca period in plain, tapestry and 
wrapped weaves. Courtesy of Museum of Anthropol- 
ogy, University of California, Berkeley. 


periods. What has been accomplished on the simple 
primitive looms is a stimulus and inspiration to the 
craftsman of today. He can use these same tech- 
niques and adapt them to create designs of beauty 
which are expressive of the materials and of the 
purpose for which the woven product is to be used. 

One of these techniques, wrapped weave, some- 
times called Soumak stitch, finds expression in 
some of the Peruvian textiles of the Inca period. An 
interesting example, a bag for Coca leaves, is to be 
found in the accompanying photograph. The bag 
is twenty-seven inches long. It has a netted top, 
below which is a band of plain weave, then a band of 
tapestry weave. The section showing the animal 
figures (llamas), together with the tassels and edg- 
ing, is woven in wrapped weave. 




















The wrapping was done in two different colors 
over pairs of bare warps thus producing a double 
faced cloth, in which the patterns on the two sides 
are the same but the colors are reversed. It was a 
method used to build up pattern, sometimes plain, 
producing a twill effect where the wrapping was con- 
tinued in rows with the weft thread always coming 
up on the same side, and at other times reversed in 
alternate rows giving a herringbone effect. No basic 
weft was used between the rows of wrapped weave 
in this Peruvian textile. 

Oriental rugs woven by the Soumak technique have 
one or more rows of plain weave alternating with the 
rows of the Soumak to hold them firmly in place. 

Wrapped weave can be used in a variety of ways. 
The yarn differing in weights and textures can be 
wrapped singly or a number of times over one or 
more warps to give greater variety to the surface tex- 
ture. The direction of the line can be varied in the 
design; it can be used vertically or horizontally as 
well as in the diagonal patterns shown in the ac- 
companying photographs of drapery material. In the 
white textile an interesting surface texture is pro- 
duced by the repetition of diagonal lines made by 
wrapped weave on a basket weave background. An 
endless variety of surface textures can be created by 
this simple technique through line and mass effects. 


Revival of Folk Arts 


As the tides of war recede from the countries of 
Central Europe, comes word of the renaissance of 
many traditional hand arts. These were not forgotten 
during the years of foreign domination; rather, they 
survived as a comfort and a means of self expression. 

Among the Slovaks, Hungarians and Poles, the 
folk arts were developed to their high point of per- 
fection during the centuries when these peoples were 
oppressed. The spirit of the oppressed found utter- 
ance in the shouting colors of embroidered blouses, 
caps and aprons, in richly carved wooden household 
utensils, and in painted rooms which belied the poor, 
drab exteriors of the village houses. 

In Slovakia, where it is taken for granted that a 
woman shall be skilled in several hand arts, the em- 
broidery stitches and designs are traditional and 
peculiar to each district. But these are freely com- 
bined and freely adapted to the decoration of gar- 
ments and household linens. 

Spinning and weaving are part of the work of most 
village women. According to Slovak tradition, a 
bride must spin and weave and embroider an extra 
long and wide curtain to be hung across the opening 
of her wall bed when she is delivered of her first-born. 
This birth-curtain is hung in place by the mid-wife 
as soon as the child is born. It remains there, com- 
pletely concealing mother and child until the chris- 
tening. Then, as part of the ceremonial of that day 
the curtain is looped back, and all the village troops 
in to see mother and baby. 

The origin of the specially woven birth-curtain is 
the legend that the Virgin Mary, who according to 
the Apochraphal writings was expert at spinning 
and weaving, made such a curtain, which concealed 
her and the Holy Child from Herod’s soldiers. 





Drapery material in wine, turquoise, white and silver 
with diagonal lines in wrapped weave, by Charlotte 


Davis. 
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The Weoduorher 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, VIRGIL POLING 


When planing end grain, work from both edges of 
the piece being planed. This will prevent breaking on 
the corners. When the grain is abrupt, or the wood 
tough, I find that it often helps to slide the plane 
forward at an angle of about 45 degrees instead of 
straight with the work. 


Sharpening the Plane 

All tools should be kept as sharp as possible. Grind 
the plane when it becomes nicked or dull. A bevel 
of from 30 to 35 degrees should be ground on the 
cutting edge. This is best done on a small, round 
stone, about 6” in diameter. A good rest is almost 
essential for this operation. After grinding, the edge 
should be carefully honed on a fine oil stone. A few 
strokes on a leather strop will give a razor edge. Do 
all honing on the sharpened or bevel edge of the 
blade. Keep the blade square and even. Don’t rock 
it while grinding or honing. 


Assembling the Plane 
The bevel is placed up on a block plane. On all 
other planes it is placed down. Adjust the chip 
breaker or plane iron cap to about 1/16” from the 
edge of the blade. Avoid drawing the cap over the 
cutting edge. Be careful when parts are being slid 
into place to prevent dulling the biade. 


Care of the Plane 

Keep your tool sharp and avoid nicks and dulling 
wherever possible. Provide a safe place for storing 
the plane when it is not in use. Always lay the plane 
on its side to prevent damage to the cutting edge. 
Keep all parts well oiled and free from rust. Hone 
often and rind whenever necessary. A sharp tool is a 
beautiful helper. A dull one is a “hack” worker at 
best. 

Learn to use your plane and you will learn to love 
it. It is truly the craftsmen’s finest tool. It has led in 
the development of the woodworker’s craft from the 
crudest of shelters to the finest examples of cabinet 
work we have today. Design and workmanship have 
led a course parallel to the development of fine tools. 
Needs often create new tools and new tools often 
create new designs. Tools belong to man. Their 
achievements have contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment of civilization. I believe I have a love for my 
tools equal to a violinist’s love for his instrument. I 
think of my tools as my helpers. Trus, they are of 
little use without me but when I succeed in guiding 
them according to my desires I often achieve some- 
thing satisfying and useful. 


Setting the Plane 
When setting the plane for use, sight along the 
bottom and adjust the cutting blade so that it will 
take a thin, even cut. Always start with a very thin 
shaving and increase the cut to fit the material and 
job you are doing. 
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Using the Plane 


Most planes are to be used with two hands. One 
hand should grasp the handle of the plane and the 
other, the handle of the knob on the front of the 
. plane. Stand slightly back of the work. Hold the 
plane flat and square, especially when jointing edges. 
Plane with the grain of the wood, push the entire body 
forward as the cutting stroke is made. At the end of 
the stroke, the weight should be well onto the for- 
ward foot and the body well balanced. The pressure 
on the plane should be on the front, or knob, end at 
the beginning of the stroke and on the handle at the 
end of the stroke. Make all cutting strokes as long 
and smooth as possible. Avoid short, choppy jabs. 


Carved Wooden Spoons 


Among collector’s pieces which have definite in- 
spirational interest for modern woodcarvers are the 
Love Spoons which were made by Welsh Craftsmen 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 


It was the custom in Wales for the lover to present 
his betrothed bride with a fancifully carved wooden 
spoon. Hence our slang term, “Spooning” for 
courtship. 

The spoons, large or small, were usually carved 
from applewood—for its legendary connection with 
the first lovers, Adam and Eve. 


The shapes of the bowls vary widely, but the carv- 
ings of the handles—long or short—usually show 
hearts, wheels—symbol of a long life—and also of 
fortune; keys, hour glasses, crosses and anchors. 

Frequently, the initials of the lovers form part of 
the decoration. 

A collection of antique Welsh Love Spoons is 
valuable and fascinating, but its interest does not 
stop there. It suggests ideas for wooden salad spoons, 
Sauce spoons, decorations for bowls, trays and 
frames. 

Welsh carvers made wooden porringers as well as 
larger bowls for kitchen use, and carved the porrin- 
ger handles with the same feeling for symbolic design 
shown in the carving of the Love Spoons. 


These photographs taken at the School for American 
Craftsmen, show the proper use of various planes. 















The Metaluorher 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 

460 Rochambeau Avenue 
Providence, Rhode Island 

The suggestion of an article on settings for stones 
has led to several very interesting findings on the 
subject. 

Research brought forth the fact that most settings 
up to and including the very modern ones have 
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evolved from one or two very old basic designs. With 
the exception of the Bead and cord or wire, all others 
seem to be based on the early Paved, simple Bezel, 
Bezel with Bearing and a crude claw or Point with 
many variations and elaborations. The old crafts- 
man must have cast much of his work, especially 
rings, usually in fine karat gold, thus soft and 
malable. 

Some of the illustrations are from a very old book, 
“Les Bijoux,” others from photographs of jewel-stud- 
ded Sacred Book covers and a few our own to show 
construction methods. 

Primarily the setting was devised so that the jewel 
might be attached to the person or such other objects 
the craftsman wished to enhance with color and tex- 
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ture. If we include bead work, our own Indians have 
made fine contributions to the art, the Orientals 
couched strings of pearls, ruby and sapphire beads, 
gold and silver threads on to their garments, the love 
of this glitter and sparkle inspired poorer peoples to 
apply bits of glass, mirrored mostly, to their garments 
with a sort of buttonhole stitch. Inspit ational? 

One may quite safely say that the setting has al- 
ways been used to enhance the stone or stones. This 
is especially true of many of the older examples 
where cruder stone cutting is found, where the jeweler 
could not afford to buy larger stones and used clus- 
ters of smaller stones to give the impression of larger 
ones. One need not look far to find the same methods 


used today. 
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How many remember that period when the en- 
gagement solitaire was set up off the ring and the 
hand in a cup shaped Point setting? It certainly gave 
prominence to the stone irrespective of its size or 
possible beauty, it really was a form of brass knuckle. 
There has been a revival of this style and one sees 
huge gobs of glass, simulated gems, semiprecious and 
a few real gems weighing down the hands of the 
modern woman. 


It is quite obvious that the depth of a setting de- 
pends on two things, the depth of the stone and how 
much and what kind of ornamentation is to surround 
the setting. I hope the drawings will tell the rest of 
the story. 
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DELVINGS 


CHAPTER VIII 


| N THE LAST few issues Delvings in Design has been 
pretty serious, full of dots and big words, and com- 
plicated ideas. And here we are in full summer, and 
we too are going to take a rest. A rest did we say? 
Not quite that, because only cows, we think, ever 
take a real rest, and they, too, are always chewing 
a cud even when they lie contentedly in a field of 
clover under the bright blue summer sky. 

A cud is never supposed to be a very respectable 
thing to talk about, or so I used to be told as a child. 
But a mental cud is the theme song of this chapter. 
We should always have a mental cud tucked away 
somewhere ready to bring out, or up, as the case 
may be, to be chewed on pensively while at rest. It is 
from such passive rumination that real _ ideas 
suddenly spring. 

Designing doesn’t come of itself. It comes from a 
state of mind. If that state of mind is too static. 
nothing is going to erupt. If it is constantly in motion 
almost anything may happen. So the problem is how 
to keep it in motion, and here are a few easy summer 
receipts. They are not, perhaps, very fundamental, 
but no agitation ever is. 

Study yourself. What things excite you, stimulate 
your imagination? Is it form, or color, or line, or all 
of them? 

Get a great big scrap book and put into it all sorts 
of things. The first thing you might put into it would 
be a photograph of an Italian brocade of the 18th 
century, gorgeous yet delicate and typical of the 





A quick, rough sketch of a pine bough, with 

new growth, and a gay back spin to some of 

the needles will remind you of gay possi- 

bilities in the use of pine next time you are 

looking for something of this sort for your 
design. 
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IN DESIGN 


Rococo period in Europe. Under it you might write: 
“Some day I'd like to use a flower motif like this 
somewhere.” 

Your next entry might be three swabs of color in- 
spired by the color in the walls of the Exhibition of 
Robes from the Forbidden City at the Metropolitan. 
One of these days we'll show them to you in color 
but in design values are almost as important as 
colors, so we will let you imagine them in bright 
greens and reds, pale cream and gold. 

Don’t be shy about putting down your thoughts. 
After all no one need see this scrap book save your- 
self. So if you want to say something which may be 
very personal, your own hidden thoughts, put them 
down. One of the troubles with the American people 
is they are too tongue tied about the essentials and 
often too free and easy with the unessentials. 

While form and balance and proportion are at the 
base of all design, never forget that often you wil! 
need to use surface decoration. Keep a little pad or 
notebook in your pocket. When you see something 
lovely sketch it quickly, and then glue it in your 
scrap book that night so it won’t be lost. 

Play with your pencil and colors, just for fun. Try 
out combinations of lines and curves and areas. Don't 
throw them all away. Keep the ones you like the best 
in your scrap book, along with photographs, gadget 
ideas, swatches of material, or even shells or pieces 
of wood or stone. For designs are developed from an 
association of ideas more often than not; and a book 
like this can be your treasure chest from which, from 





Keep modern subjects before you. For instance a pho- 

tograph of this lovely enamel on metal “Phantasma”™ 

by H. Edward Winter of Cleveland, from the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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time to time, in turning over its pages an idea will your eyes and mind open to your future possible 

suddenly emerge. And as has been said before in need. Start this scrap book now. And, incidentally, 

CraFt Horizons, it’s the idea that counts. send us in an account of it. If enough readers do it 
So in spite of summer ease, never forget to keep might make a most interesting article. 





SPLITTING HAIRS 


We received from Mr. William E. Brigham of Providence, R. I. the following communication. It is so pertinent 
and enhances so much the past Chapters of Delvings in Design that we take the liberty of passing it on to our 
readers in the hope they will find it as interesting as we have. Mr. Brigham writes: 


May I augment your last Delvings in Design? 


Having studied with Dr. Denman Ross and taught his theory for several years I want to “split 
hairs” a bit. 


All measures, shapes, positions and attitudes on either side of a vertical line or axis give; 
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Activities of Aftiliated Groups 


Meetings seem the order of the day for our affil- 
iated groups, meetings and reports. It is interesting 
to compare these and realize how much work the of- 
ficers of Craft Groups do to assure their members of 
opportunities for recreation and conference. 


The Catskill Arts and Crafts Guild was the first to 
report. They held their annual meeting, preceded by 
a covered luncheon on June 6th at their Cultural Cen- 
ter which had been cleaned and furbished for the 
occasion. Roses filled the rooms and trays, ceramics, 
jewelry, and other crafts were on display. 


Reports were read, the Treasurer showing all bills 
paid and a small balance. She accepted dues then 
and there. Mrs. Gordon Decker outlined the proce- 
dure in preparing for Art Week. Mrs. Eastgate told 
of the work of the publicity committee. Mrs. Dr. 
Schmidt reported as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee. Changes were made in the Constitution. Mrs. 
Ralph Blakelock was presented with the A.A.P.I. 
Honor Roll for her son, Ralph Blakelock. America 
House was discussed, new members welcomed, and 
the following officers elected: 


President, Mrs. Percy Decker; rst Vice-President. 
Mrs. Eastgate; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Clarence 
Howland; 3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Earl Lawrence; 
Secretary, Miss Edith M. Luce; Treasurer, Mrs. An- 
drew Hansen; Honorary President, Mr. Lucien Biva. 


Various lectures will be held during the summer. 


Columbia County League for Arts & Crafts reports 
a most interesting project, their second American 
Handcraft contest for the High School students of the 
county. Four Schools participated. The work done 
in each School was first judged by the faculty and 
those objects winning blue ribbons were then sent 
to the exhibition held by the League. Here they were 
judged by well known artists and first and second 
money prizes presented. The work submitted covered 
many crafts and was outstanding in originality, work- 
manship, quality of materials used, and suitability of 
the article for the purpose for which it was created, 
fulfilling the requirements governing entrance in the 
contest. The quality of the work—the interest shown 
by Art Teachers and children during the past year 
are most encouraging to the League. They feel that 
this, the second year of the project, was well worth 
while, and that through such encouragement Colum- 
bia County will have Master Craftsmen in the near 
future. 


From the Hampshire Hills Handicraft Association 
comes news of a most successful sale on May 11th. 
Many members contributed food for a food sale 
which added a good sum to our treasury. Much in- 
terest was shown in the display of original designs 
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accomplished in Mr. Frank Allen's class the previous 
winter. These were enough out of the ordinary to 
show that a rug, for instance, may be equally beau- 
tiful and more interesting with an original design 
than with a copied one. Following the sale group 
meetings have been held in Amherst and Williams- 
burg. These and other smaller meetings are a means 
of explaining to new members the purposes and ac- 
tivities of our association. They are also an opportu- 
nity to discuss good products, marketing problems, 
and to announce future classes. 


The Hampshire Hills Shop will be closed from 
July 15th to September 7th, and as a result of these 
meetings, including the Inaugural Exhibit of the new 
State group to be held in July at the Fitchburg Art 
Center, much is expected from fall activities. 








The Arts and Crafts Show with entries from more than 

fifty service men at Sloane House sponsored by The 

New York City Society of Craftsmen and the New 
York City Y.M.C.A. 
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The New York Society of Craftsmen held their an- 
nual dinner at Sloane House. Twenty Servicemen 
and women were present. The occasion was the 
awarding of prizes won in the Exhibition sponsored 
by the YMCA and our Society. The presentations 
were made by Mr. R. L. Dickinson, Exec. Vice- 
President, YMCA. 


Villa Handcrafts has sent us an interesting con- 
tribution in this photograph with its caption. 


At the close of the dinner the members and their 
guests visited the Exhibition which was held at 
Sloane House. This showed a great deal of talent 
among the Exhibitors, some of whom had never be- 
fore done any work in crafts. 


After visiting the Exhibition the members of the 
Society convened their annual meeting at which the 
following officers were reelected: 


President, Adda Husted-Andersen; rst Vice-Presi- 
dent, Leo Lentelli; 2nd Vice-President, Rudolf Schu- 
macher. Treasurer, Edna Fitzgerald; Recording Sec- 
retary, Helen Hayes; Corresponding Secretary, Lillian 
B. Spencer. 


The season ended with a dinner meeting where 
Enid Bell talked about her book on craftsmanship on 
which she is working. This book is intended to ac- 
quaint the general public with some of the finest ex- 
amples of crafts. To accomplish this purpose the 
author has made meticulously detailed copies of mu- 
seum pieces and is using them as illustrations for 
her book. 


From the Vermont Arts and Crafts Service comes 
news that Mrs. Rebecca Williams has resigned as 
Director and that Miss Ruth W. Coburn, Supervisor 
of Art in the Burlington Schools will take her place. 
Mrs. Nellie G. Streeter will be assistant Drector. The 
1945 Legislature voted an appropriation of $13,- 
000.00 for the next beinnium, an increase of $4,- 
600.00 for the two year period. 


Mrs. Williams’ activities as Director have been 
outstanding and Crart Horizons and the Cooperative 


Council have always been appreciative of her great 
cooperation. We welcome her successor through these 
pages and Wish her well. 


We have news again after some time from the Ver- 
mont Guild of Oldtime Crafts & Industries. They an- 
nounce that its secretary and treasurer, Vrest Or- 
ton, has returned this month from a leave of absence 
of three years. Mr. Orton has been in the War De- 
partment on active duty, first as public relations of- 
ficer for the Philadelphia Ordnance District, and later 
at headquarters of A.S.F. in Washington, in charge of 
contract settlement public relations. 


The Guild operates a craft and industrial museum 
and grist mill turning out whole grain waterground 
products in the hill village of Weston, Vermont. Plans 
are now afoot to reactivate several of the projects 
which the war held in abeyance. The mail-order busi- 
ness of the Guild in distributing throughout the 
United States its stoneground meals and breakfast 
cereals will continue, and plans are being laid to start 
once more the special weaving, by hand, of the 
famous Vermont Guild woolen tweeds which was 
started in 1938. 


The Guild, it is announced, is looking for a full- 
time qualified weaving teacher, capable of teaching 
weaving of tweeds and such fabrics, also coverlets. 





A lamp made of tin cans with a celloglass shade, a 
silver paper knife with carnolian handle, by William. 
An old rocker completely made over by Hugo Linnell. 
Upholstery on the chair in olive green by Edith Lin- 
nell. Curtain and mat by Clara Brigham. The bench 
is a loom-bench made in the Villa Handcraft Studio. 
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Permanently established in its new home under the 
able guidance of Blanche B. Rosett as President, the 
Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen opened its summer 
shop May 25th. The Consignors have been inspired 
by the Guild’s steady progress and success, and the 
work sent in shows fresh, new vitality in conception 
and workmanship. The Workshop opened June 18th 
with the pottery classes under Mrs. Jessie Stagg. 
Other classes during the summer will be Homecrafts; 
Silk-screening; Jewelry Making; Design; Weaving 
for beginners and advanced pupils; Book-binding; 
Block-printing; Lettering; Stitchery; also workshop 
in design for children stressing creative work to free 
the imagination and develop skills in simple crafts 
using paper mache, cut paper, clay, and paint, and 
experimentation with unusual materials. The work- 
shop is under the direction of Miss Beatrice Gazzole 
with Miss Meta Schattschneider as Assistant. The 
following are teachers: Helen Buttrick, Lettering and 
Block-printing; Edith Roberts Cook, Silk-screening 
and Jewelry - making; and Florence Webster, 
Advanced Weaving. 

We greatly appreciate the groups sending us these 
photographs with their News, as photographs help 
to enliven the pages of Crart Horizons. Not only 
do the pictures add interest to the text, they give 
graphic hints which other groups can seize and adapt 
to their uses. 


Photographs of the Workshop at Woodstock, New York. 
Note especially the space, the excellent light, and the 
inspiring arrangement of objects. 








AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES 


Exhibitions 

Since the May issue went to press two important 
exhibitions have been held at America House. Space 
does not permit us to describe the glass exhibition in 
detail. Suffice it to say that with Mr. McKearon’s 
invaluable assistance his examples of early glass 
were arranged chronologically, highlighted with 
charming early prints and explained with careful 
notes. Modern and Victorian glass were well displayed 
and the exhibition was well attended and received 
good publicity. 

On June 21st The Future of American Craftsman- 
ship was opened. This can perhaps best be described 
as an intellectual exhibitor rather than a visual one, 
though many objects and photographs are used to 
carry home the point of the text and captions. The 
first section covers by an illustrated graph the rise 
and fall of the Hand Arts in the United States. The 
second section is given over to a definition of those 
varying attributes which fused together establish a 
“Good Product.” The third is devoted to an illustra- 
tion of how the School for American Craftsman will 
train students to create such “Good Products” and 
so support themselves on graduation. The exhibition 
will be open until Sept. roth. 


Open House 

On July 14th an Open House for all interested in 
The School for American Craftsmen was held at 
Hanover, N. H. A luncheon was held for the guests 
at the Hanover Inn at which the speakers were Dean 
Bill of Dartmouth and Mrs. Webb of the Educa- 
tional Council. This was followed by an inspection 
of the Work Shops and an informal Round Table 
discussion of the Schoo] program and activities led 
by Mr. Kenneth Chorley, President of Williamsburg 
Restoration, and Mr. Virgil Poling, Director of 
Training for the School. 

Guests were present from various Veteran and 
Rehabilitation offices in New England, from Craft 
Organizations and other friends of the Schooi. It is 
confidently hoped that this Open House will be an 


annual affair. 
Library 
As we have no space for our regular book reviews 


in this issue we give you very brief news of our Li- 
brary here. A Method for Creative Design by Adolf 
Best-Maugard, published by Alfred A. Knopf, price 
$2.50, is at last on our shelves. It should have been 
there long ago as it is one of the most vital modern 
books on creative design. Mr. Best-Maugard takes 
the seven basic motifs and through them leads the 
student on from emotional reaction to studied under- 
Standing. There are excellent chapters on the Devel- 
opment of Creative Imagination. The Psychology of 
Creation, and the Inner and Outer Causes of Crea- 





OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


tion. The many explanatory illustrations make the 
book truly vivid. 

From the “How to do it Series” we have selected 
Embroidery Design by Molly Booker to add to our 
technical books. It starts with the following state- 
ment: “Generally speaking too much attention is 
paid by the embroidress to actual stitchery, and too 
little to design.” This is the theme of the book which 
is illustrated with thirty-one charming and telling 
photographs. However two chapters, one on Material 
and Methods and one on Stitchery, give the reader 
much practical information. The last section contains 
an Analysis of Fifteen Works of Embroidery which 
are illustrated and commented upon. All in all this 
is a delightful and informative book. 

A delightful looseleaf book, Jilustrated Modern 
Crafts, Tools & Methods, prepared by Richard Pet- 
terson of the Art Department of Pasadena Junior 
College and Director of Arts and Crafts Studio, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Workshops, has just been received 
as a gift to our library. It has simple illustrated de- 
scriptions of the techniques used in thermo plastics, 
the operation of a number of tools for woodworking, 
and an extensive section on clay, the material and 
technical instruction, and diagrams on the making of 
a simplified electric kiln. It would be an invaluable 
book in any library of camp or hospital. The cost is 
$1.35 and we would be glad to order it for you. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL NEWS 


Election of Officers 

The annual meeting of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council was held on 
June 7th at America House. The following officers 
were elected to serve for a year: President, Mrs. Van- 
derbilt Webb; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Horace Jayne, 
Miss Anne Morgan; Secretary, Miss Mary Vail An- 
dress; Treasurer, Mr. William J. Barrett. 

Reports were received and accepted and there was 
much stimulating discussion. It is regrettable 
that space, or the lack of it, always keeps one from 
giving the life and glow to the report of a meeting 
that the meeting itelf has had. 


Craft Horizons 


If there is an underlying theme to this issue it is a 
renewal to the faith in the Future of American 
Craftsmanship which animates both the Councils. 
Their faith that a living can be made through the 
Hand Arts. This is shown in the long account of the 
School, in the article on Work Habits, in the account 
of the current exhibition at America House. It is 
even shown in the cover which pictures Beatrice 
Wood at work in her own studio which has brought 
her so much fame. 

The back cover shows an enamel ash tray by the 
noted enamalist and ceramist, Carl Drerup. 
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CRAFTSMEN’'S FORUM (Continued from Page |8) 


great deal of difference—often the difference between 
“just a job” and a pleasurable and satisfying occupation. 
The craftsman’s pleasure is in his or her personal skill, 
and the greater the skill, the greater the pride of accom- 
plishment. Automatic features on looms of course lessen 
the skill required of the weaver. Also, the din they create 
is alone sufficient to make them most undesirable for 


home or studio weaving. 


Or are you thinking that we cannot afford to wait upon 
the craftsman’s pleasure—that his pace is too slow and 
too costly? That is just bad economics. Making things 
faster only makes them cheaper and puts them in a class 
where competition is much greater. For instance, the 
tweeds made on fily-shuttle looms in this country retail 
for $3 to $4 a yard and there is much competition in this 
field. I know of one weaver who receives $10 a yard for 
his tweeds, made with a hand-shuttle, and he can sell all 
he can make. His work is highly individualized, he never 
makes two pieces alike, and the customer feels privileged, 
even at that price, to own something that has been given 


so much thought and care in its production. 


Of course the market is small for this quality of work, 
but so is the output of the hand-craftsman small, and it 
is not likely that he can saturate this market for a very 
long time to come. The above also brings up the point 
that not every weaver is a designer, but the designers 
and craftsmen can cooperate, each taking pleasure in his 


special skill, to create a product of superior worth. 


But even if we are thinking about a more or less stand- 
ard type of cloth such as the suitings made in plain 
weave. “Why” you will ask, “should a person pay $5 or 
more a yard for this cloth made with a hand-shuttle when 
the fly-shuttle piece is exactly the same and costs much 
less?” Im this instance, do allow for sentiment, for the 
customer is buying much more than a piece of cloth—he 
is buying romance as well, and no price is too high for 
romance. Especially if he has visited the place where the 
cloth is made, the whole interesting story becomes a part 
of his purchase, and his pleasure in possessing this cloth 


is multiplied many times. 


We are living in an age of scientific and mechanical mir- 
acles which are entirely beyond the comprehension of most 
of us. The telephone, the radio, the aeroplane, the new 
world of plastics—these are services and goods that we 
can purchase for money, but the physical laws that pro- 
duce them or make them work are often beyond our 


knowledge or understanding. 


Therefore, when the layman comes upon the processes 
used by the hand-craftsman he is not only impressed by 


these simple skills, but also very much pleased with him- 


self, for here is something he can understand—something 


that fires his imagination—something he can delight in 


telling his friends about as if it were his own personal 


discovery—something that he is willing to pay more for 
because it has much more than a material value. And the 


simpler the tools employed, the more marvelous will the 


process seem to him. Yes, even to hand carding, spin- 
ning and dyeing. If it pays so well in England, why not 
here? 


This is not a “going back” as so many argue, nor is it 
pure sentimentality, for we know that better cloth has not 
been made by faster methods. Mass-production has made 


it possible for more people to enjoy more cloth, and very 
nice cloth too, but this phase is more than adequately 
taken care of by power machinery. (Surely there is no 
argument against using electricity instead of making 
automatons of machine operators.) But since many of the 
ancient, hand-woven fabrics have never been equalled 
since automatic looms came into existence, is it not the 
role of the hand-weaver to carry the textile art forward 
by regaining these lost skills until we can equal, and then 
better the work of the ancients? 

“In order fully to take our place in the field of world 
crafts, our conception of craftsmanship must be changed 
if we are to meet the competition of other craftsmen in 
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the world market,” writes Mr. Heartz, in defending the 
fly-shuttle loom. But since when have we fallen behind in 
speed production? In order to meet foreign competition 
our greatest need is to develop skills and a true sense of 
artistry, if we are to compete with the handcrafts of other 
countries. Or if we are thinking in terms of more artistic 
mass-produced goods, the same holds true. The masgs- 
produced articles of Scandinavia and other parts of the 
world have reached such a high standard of beauty and 
workmanship because they have thousands of years of 
hand-craftsmanship behind them. We cannot fully skip 
that phase in development and achieve an artistic goal. 

In this renascence of the handcrafts in America we are 
too prone to think in terms of finished articles without 
taking into account the human element that has brought 
this renascence about, namely: rebellion against too much 
mechanization, too much standardization, too much noise 
and too little individuality. In weaving, the fly-shuttle is 
the first step towards mechanization, and once speed be- 
comes the goal all else is sacrificed to it. We have been 
through that once—why repeat the cycle? 

In most crafts we come to a place where it is difficult 
to draw the line where handcraft ends and the machine 
begins, but remember that this borderline never remains 
stationary—it can be moved in the one direction towards 
greater speed and degeneracy, or in the other direction 
towards greater skill and artistry. Which way shall we go? 

It seems to me that Mr. Heartz is confusing better 
design for commercial fabrics, with handwoven fabrics. 
There is a need and a place for both, but let us not 
confuse the one with the other. 


Yours truly, 
Anne Mueller 
State Planning Board 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fly Shuttle Defended 


To the Editor, Crarr Horizons: 


I have just read the blast at the fly shuttle in the cur- 
rent issue of Crart Horizons and enclosed is my reaction 
and the real statement of the issue that I feel should 
have been made long ago. 

To me the question of handweaving versus fly shuttle 
weaving is a minor one. The important issue is between 
hand-loomed and machine-loomed finished products. 

In hand-loomed products the material is delivered to 
the public with as little handling as possible. When cut 
from the loom it is set (shrunk) and pressed. The 
machine-made cloth is pulled, (shrunk) napped, (brushed) 
then sheared for an even finish. Then pressed. In the 
machine-made fabric the whole process of weaving and 
finishing is one of stretching and shrinking to meet an 
absolute standard for width and weight per yard, even to 
shearing, or weighing the fibre to meet the set weight 
standard. It is this treating to meet such standards that 
absorbs the life and quality of the original fabric. In the 
hand-loomed handling all of that life and quality is re- 
tained in the fabric. This is the true reason for the 
desirability of hand-loomed fabrics over the machine- 
loomed. 

If space permitted I could elaborate on the techniques 
of weaving, breaking down the operations into their logi- 
cal sequences. If this is done it is found that the loom is 
merely a device for holding the limp warp yarns in place 
for the weaving process, which in true hand-weaving 
would be done without any help but that of the fingers 
themselves. This brings us to the same old question of 
what tools are, or are not, legitimate. It is for this reason 
that, believing as I do that tools are legitimate so long 
as the craftsman controls their output, I can see no reason 
for not using the fly shuttle. I revert to my first statement, 
it is hand-loomed rather than machine-loomed which is 
the issue. 

Yours truly, 
Robert Heartz 
Hanover, N. H. 
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NAVAJO AND HIS BLANKET (Cont. from Page 10) 


The prosperity which weaving brought to these 
primitive Americans stimulated all their tribal cul- 
ture. The Navajo songs, dances and their extraordi- 
nary ceremonial sand paintings have developed rap- 
idly during two centuries. The sand paintings are 
elaborate designs made on the ground in colored 
earth. They represent gods, plants and legends in 
conventional ways which the artists remember with- 
out a permanent record. There are modern rugs 
which imitate sand paintings, but not very suc- 


cessfully. 


The superb examples of Navajo weaving recently 
exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum were collected 
many years ago by George Horace Lorimer, for- 
merly editor of the Saturday Evening Post, and were 
loaned for exhibition by his son, Burford Lorimer. 





WORK HABITS (Continued from Page 13) 


I picked it up just now, to refresh my memory of its 
full title, and the pages opened at the drawing of a 
silver brooch with a charming design of a bird on a 
leafy spray. Idly, and for the first time, though I 
have had the book many years, I read the first words 
of the paragraph beneath the illustration: 


“To make the nightingale; first, go out into 
the wood and hear one singing... ” 


I think that bit of advice should stand first among 
the craftsman’s work habits. I would leave it with 


you to meditate upon. 





Exhibit at America House, And W hat It Brought 


Several months ago, at America House, we held an 
exhibition of Birds. Not live birds, of course; though 
Some of them in pottery, wood and metal, seemed 


to flutter realistically enough. Among the exhibits 
shown were a number of American song and game 
birds carved in wood and exqusitely painted, the 
work of the wood carver, John L. Lacey. 


Just as we were sending this issue of CraFT Hori- 
ZONS to press—and assembling a magazine and its 
illustrations in mid-July with the humidity fluttering 
around 80°, and everyone thinking of vacations is a 
severe test of our powers of concentration, we had a 
telephone call from Mr. Lacey which set our spirits 
rising to keep pace with the thermometer. 


He told us that shortly after the Exhibit at America 
House, he received a letter from Mr. E. P. Richard- 
son, Director of the Detroit Institute of Arts, saying 
that he—Mr. Richardson—had seen the exhibition 
at America House, and that the Detroit Institute 
of Arts was planning to hold an Exhibition of Ameri- 
can Birds, and their Painters, from October 2oth to 
November 2oth, 1945. 


“The Exhibition will consist chiefly of paintings and 
prints, but we would like to include some three- 
dimensional material as well.” 


The letter concluded with the request that Mr. 
Lacey send a collection of his carved birds, and 
some information about himself and how he became 
a wood carver, to be included in the Institute’s 


Exhibition. 
“I tell you this,” Mr. Lacey concluded, “so you 
may know one result of your Exhibition last spring, 


and what having my work exhibited at America 
House has done for me.” 


Naturally, we are delighted. We congratulate Mr. 
Lacey and also the Detroit Institute of Arts. 





SCHOOL FOR AM. CRAFTSMEN (Cont. from Page 8) 


rounded program which will be of the greatest 
benefit. 

The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
presents to the readers of CraFt Horizons and to 
craftsmen everywhere the School for American Crafts- 
men with the greatest pride. It is a big endeavor and 
an exciting one to launch but it completes the circle 
of a well rounded craft program which it is hoped 
will be a valuable contribution to the development of 
the Hand Arts of the United States. 
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America House 
485 Madison Ave., New York 


EXCLUSIVE HANDMADE GIFTS 
The Work of American Craftsmen 


JEWELLRY, RUGS, CERAMICS, 
GLASS 


POTTERY GLAZES 


MAJOLICA 
VELLUM MATT 
MATT 

ENAMEL 
CRYSTALLINE 
CRACKLE 








SPECIAL LOW-FIRE 





BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS 


Selling at an Unprecedented 
Rate—a Real, American Leather 
working Text for Beginners 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT— Groneman 


Best in the field. More than 130 photographs of how to 
make simple equipment and step-by-step procedures in the cut- 
ting, joimmg, and finishing of 50 attractive projects—including 
a section on making Boy Scout accessories. Based entirely on 
American taste and modern methods developed in the Amer- 


ican school shop. A ou slete section on designs as applied to 
each erolett. Cloth, $2 


Ask for ovr complete craftbooks cir- 
cular — covers more than 70 titles 


The MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoric 3, Iilinois 








UNDERGLAZE COLORS 



















The Army Needs Medical Technicians 
One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions made by Wacs with the Med- 
ical Department is the return to 
health and self-confidence she 
makes possible for wounded and 
disabled soldiers by occupational 
therapy. 
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AND TRANSPARENT GLAZES ". 
CLAY BODIES AND SUPPLIES ‘a 
Nes 
“Drakenteld a, \ : 
a ¢ larj 
the 
Order from Dept. R sity 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. nia. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. “C) 
Gr 
One of the greater satisfactions to come 
from our war work is the knowledge 
that LILY PRODUCTS are perhaps in a 
measure helping to heal the nerves and 
minds of certain casualties of this war. 
LILY HAND WEAVING YARNS 
Sin 
hewn nnn enn e een e nee ee ee ney it 
LILY MILLS COMPANY : We 
DEPT.C. SHELBY, NORTH CAROLINA ! 
Please send samples, prices and ~ 
a copy of your latest booklet, ‘Practical 2 
Weaving Suggestions.” : 
® CR 
Signed ; 
' 
Street : 48: 
City State ; 
‘ 































. it brings to its readers 
so much that is of value and 
interest." — R.V.N., Fort Lee, 
N. J. 


“Craft Horizons gets bet- 

ter and better—you are to 
be much congratulated.”—D.D., 
New York, N. Y. 


“.. the material you pro- 

vide gives important aid to a 
large group of ‘occupational 
therapists-to-be’ with whom I 
am associated at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Califor- 
nia.”"—R.B.P., Altadena, Calif. 


“Craft Horizons fills a great 
need in our life.”—B. D. H., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


CRAFT 


HORIZONS 


35¢ per copy > 
$1.00 a year 





Readers tell us... 


“The editorials and articles on 
making a living with craft were 
and are read with much atten- 
Gem i. . 


—V.L.C., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“The November issue of Craft 
Horizons just arrived here on 
Island x in the Pacific, and 
I am enthusiastic about it. 
Crafts are very pupular here in 
the Seabees and some of the 
boys are very clever and tal- 
ented .. . your publication 
fills a great need.” — P.H., 
(Somewhere in the Pacific). 


“After the war I intend 
to follow crafts and 
while I’m ‘out here’ I 
feel sure that Craft 
Horizons will keep me 
informed of develop- 
ments on the main- 
land.”—W.V.B. (Some- 
where in the Pacific). 


As a reader of CRAFT HORIZONS, you too know the manifold pleasure it brings, 
and how useful its unique services are’ to you. 


You are now invited to share your appreciation of the Hand Arts with an artistic 
friend, by sending him or her a Gift Subscription, taking advantage of this money- 


saving Special Offer: 


We will send a year of CRAFT HORIZONS (all four issues) beginning at 
once, for only $1 (which is 30% below the ‘regular retail price of 35c per 
copy). In addition, we will announce the gift in your name by letter to the 


recipient, 


Simply fill ix the coupon at the right, and mail! 
it to us with your check or dollar bill today. 
We will do the rest. 


R.S.V.P. 


CRAFT HORIZONS: Published by 


American Craftsmen's Cooperative Council, Inc. 


485 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
American Craftsmen's Cooperative Council, Inc. 


Please send a one-year gift subscription to CRAFT HORIZONS 
(4 issues) 

} a 2 ta 

Address _____ innnsstiehiieatdias EBS. © Aves Roy hs 

City and State a - acasiihiemesichipiaiabalints 

Enclosed is payment of $1. Please announce the gift as sent by 


My Name __— Sil iinet 
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